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The President’s Desk 


Into many hearts Christmas brings thoughts of happy childhood, when 
the days were eagerly counted as they passed in anticipation of the happiest 
holiday of all the year. It brings thoughts of the Christ-child, of all that 

His coming to earth has meant to humanity, 
THE RICHEST GIFT— of the little group of wise men who saw the 
CHRISTMAS, 1909 star in the East, and who came to worship 
Him. 

Centuries have come and gone since then. Slowly have the great 
lessons of Christianity found a place in the hearts of men. With ever- 
brightening radiance that star has increased in magnitude and influence 
until the lessons of Christ’s life on earth have become the guide of men 
and even of nations. 

What greater lesson can any mother give to her child than to make 
Christmas a real celebration of Christ’s birthday, telling the story of the 
babe in the manger, of the years of obedience to parents, of His earnest life 
of service, full of lessons for every human soul, of the two great com- 
mands which embody all of life’s duties—love to God and all mankind? 

What child of twelve could fail to be impressed by His journey to 
Jerusalem with His parents, and how He tarried behind in the temple, sitting 
in the midst of the doctors, both hearing them and asking them questions? 

Then His mother said unto Him, “Son, why hast thou thus dealt with 
us?” and He said, “How is it that ye sought me? Wist ye not that I must 
be about my Father’s business?” 

Cannot any parent find here an inspiration for his child as to the real 
purpose of life, so he, too, may ask questions as he approaches manhood, 
and, imbued with the power coming from a heart open to Divine influences, 
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be guided in his choice of work by the Christ spirit—‘‘Wist ye not I must 
be about my Father’s business ?” 

Youth, with its energy and vitality, directed by the spirit of the twelve- 
year-old Jesus to be about the Father’s business, is set on the track which 
will lead ever upward to use and service and highest soul development. 

To give to each child a high purpose—a goal to reach—is the parents’ 
privilege. The true ideal of manhood is embodied in the life of Christ. It 
is not a story of 1900 years ago. It lives to-day. It is the animating prin- 
ciple of all that is moving in the world for humanity’s uplift. It is the pat- 
tern for child and man. What work one does matters little if only one puts 
into it the right motive. 

To make the animating principle of a child’s life a recognition that 
from God only comes one’s power to do any good is to give him the sure 
compass which will guide him safely through all life’s journey. This 
should become a part of his life, not to be talked of, but lived. 

Childhood is the time for these lessons, and Christmas day, with its 
gifts and gayety, is a holy day. 

It has become the children’s day everywhere. Never can we let it pass 
without making to our children the richest gift of all, a living appreciation 
of the Christ life, and what it means to each human soul. 


The National Congress of Mothers has worked 
A TALK WITH steadily for twelve years to organize Mothers’ Circles 
MOTHERS and Parents’ Associations, because it is thus forming 
the channel through which it can send valuable educa- 

tional help on the problems of child nurture to every home. 

The editors of the magazine wish to hear from all mothers who feel 
that their Mothers’ Circle and the Congress have helped them to be better 
mothers. It wants stories of how it has helped. 

Has it given a clearer insight into the child’s point of view? Has it 
helped in the discipline of your children? Has it helped you in bringing 
a clearer view of your duty to the school? Has it helped in the physical 
care of your little ones? Has it given you broader ideas of motherhood 
and its duties? Has it made you more patient and sympathetic with the 
children? How can the Congress do more to help mothers in promoting 
the physical, mental and moral welfare of the child? 

The Congress will be glad to publish answers to these questions, and 
hopes it may receive them from many readers. 


To be a good mother is not easy. It is just as important 
A GOOD as to be a good child, and it is not accomplished without 
MOTHER thought and determination. 

No place in life requires greater love, patience, unselfish- 
ness, self-control, administrative ability, gentleness, firmness and justice 
than that of one who is mother of a family of children. 
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No woman possesses all those qualities in a large degree at first, but 
every woman who is a wife and mother can cultivate them, and just in the 
degree that she develops them will she be successful as'a wife and mother. 


Cause and effect are closely related, and one is the result of the other. 
Oftener than parents think, their own life and methods of dealing with their 
children are the cause of the effect which they seek to change. 

Sometimes it is a fault of omitting to do what one should, or it may be 
actually doing what one should not. 

Every mother and father should consider as earnestly whether they are 
day by day and week by week becoming wiser, better fathers and mothers, as 
whether their children are becoming better and are developing evenly and well. 


There is just as much necessity for men and women to learn to be good 
fathers and mothers as for children to learn to be good; many really good 
men and women seem to have no idea of the true way to bring up. children 
to bring out their best qualities, and they are quite unconscious that there are 
better ways to do it than any that they know or use. 


Mothers have more to test their patience and self-control than any one 
else. The demands are countless, the work never-ending. Tired in body, 
weary in mind, it is not always easy to keep the voice calm and gentle, the 
manner courteous, and without temper or irritability to deal with the children, 
but unless one can do this, one does not reach the highest standards of mother- 
hood. Every parent should remember: Never to ‘punish children unless one 
is calm and cool, and has considered what is just. Never, under any circum- 
siances, to use threats or abusive language to children. 


To violate these principles is to injure the children and to injure one’s 
seif, and to lose all one’s power to guide and direct child-life. 

Children who constantly hear how bad they are cease to have any am- 
bition to do better. 

It is a sure way to keep a child bad to tell him constantly that he is 
naughty. 

If a child has done wrong, it is better to speak of the particular act as 
one that is bad, and to discriminate between a bad child and a bad act. 

Children whose parents are careful to note and praise all they can will 
have much greater influence when there are occasions which require reproof 
or correction. 

Severity, scolding and beating are supposed by some parents to be dis- 
cipline that is necessary and beneficial. 

There never was a greater error. Children can be guided. They can 
be led through sympathy, and through expecting good things of them. They 
can be influenced by kindness and gentleness. They can be taught what is 
right and what is wrong, and through patience with their mistakes, through 
encouragement when they do well, parents will secure a hold on their affec- 
tions and an influence in their lives that no amount of severity can ever 
obtain. 
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The Children’s Room in a Cincinnati Public Library 


The of earnest, interested 
boys, eagerly reading the books pro- 
vided by the library, is one of the 
great factors in community coopera- 
tion with parents in child training. 

Wholesome occupation, new 
thoughts, good ideals are fostered by 
every library where good books are 
selected. A Thousand Good Books 


group 


for Children are on the list just pub- 
lished by the Congress. Use it in 
choosing Christmas gifts and get spe- 
cial prices which have been made for 
the Congress. 

Send to National Congress of Moth- 
ers, 806 Loan and Trust Building, 
Washington, D. C., 
cents, and receive copy. 


inclosing ten 











CINCINNATI PUBLIC LIBRARY, DAYTON STREET BRANCH, CHILDREN’S ROOM 


Training 
SYDNEY 


The purity of moral habits is, I am 
afraid, of little man 
unless it is accompanied with that de- 


very use to a 
gree of firmness which enables him to 
act up to what he may think right in 
spite of solicitation to the contrary. 
Every young man must be exposed to 
temptation ; he cannot learn the ways 
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of Boys 

SMITH 

of men without being witness to their 
vices. If you attempt to preserve him 
from danger by keeping him out of 
the way of it you render him quite 
unfit for any style of life in which 
he may be placed. The great point 
is not to turn him out too soon, and 
to give him a pilot at first. 














The Health of Girls 


M. V. O'SHEA, the University of Wisconsin 


From every part of the country 
come complaints that the schools are 
undermining the health of girls. It 
is being said that the mental tasks 
assigned them are excessive, and that 
they are not given sufficient leisure 
to recover the energy expended in 
Some 


study. special 


made upon high-school girls have 


investigations 


shown that a large proportion of them 
are anemic and nervously exhausted 
when they complete the secondary 
school course; and the cause is laid 
at the door of the school, alike for 
what it does and for what it does not 
demand of its students. 

The writer has been observing a 
group of girls as they have been pass- 
ing through childhood on into the 
high-school period, and he has noticed 
a tendency among them which seems 
to be more or less general to-day, and 
which appears to be at the bottom of 
most of the physical difficulties of 
adolescent girls. These particular 
girls live in the city, and they have 
been reared in homes where the work 
has been done by hired people, so that 
they themselves have had no oppor- 
tunity to share in it. There has been 
no physical work of any sort which 
they have been required to do, except 
to dress themselves, and in certain 
cases they have had assistance even in 
this. On account of the restrictions 
of the city, they have had almost no 
opportunity of late to indulge in lively 
games and plays out of doors, involv- 
ing the ready and effective use of all 
members of the body. In their group 
life now they will gather together and 


visit, or sit about and read. They 
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have frequent parties in which they 
dine together, and they attend danc- 
ing classes once a week, where they 
have a little physical exercise; but 
of a very limited sort, however. 
Some of them spend a little time in 
the summer in the country or at the 
seashore, and while on a vacation in 
this way they have opportunity to 
engage in physical activities. But 
even so, the conditions under which 
these exercises are taken are rather 
formal and restricted, with the result 
that they have comparatively little in- 
fluence upon the habitual attitudes 
and tendencies of these girls. 

So it would be within bounds to 
say that after the age of nine or ten 
they have engaged in no activities 
which demand muscular skill, co- 
ordination and endurance. They have 
had little or no training which has 
developed in them bodily poise and 
physical control. They have had 
practically no experience which would 
arouse in them a consciousness of 
dynamic bodily attitudes. In their 
walks together they are usually busily 
engaged in describing some social ex- 
perience in or out of school, and even 
then they do not assume vigorous, 
healthful, vital bodily positions. The 
physical in them has become wholly 
subordinated to the mental and the 
emotional nature. Their life in and 
out of school stimulates intellectual 
and emotional activities solely. They 
have a gymnasium in the high school, 
but it is used only once a week bv 
the girls; and then whole masses of 
them are put through a more or less 
mechanical gymnastic drill, which: 
fails altogether to establish any con- 
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sciousness of bodily position or Car- 
riage, or to give sure command of 
any but a very limited portion of the 
muscular mechanism. 

Whole systems of muscles in these 
girls are as though they did not exist 
at all; they have little feeling of how 
to energize them. They have no sense 
of stretching muscles or calling into 
play those that govern the function- 
ing of vital Consequently 
various parts of their organisms are 
rarely exercised, with the result that 
they tend to atrophy, or at least to 
lose their power of resistance to dis- 
ease. 


organs. 


Health means resistance to the 
attacks of the body’s enemies, and 
this resistance can be secured and 
maintained only when all the bodily 
organs are kept in an energetic con- 
dition through proper stimulation. 

In respect to these special girls, 
their carriage and even the appear- 
ance of their features indicated the 
dominance of the mental in their lives, 
to the almost complete neglect of the 
physical. It is significant to note that 
in some of these cases the head is con- 
tinually extended forward, as if in the 
attitude of attending to an object im- 
mediately before the eyes. The shoul- 
ders are habitually bent forward and 
rounded, and the chest is constricted. 
This, it will be apparent, is the atti- 
tude commonly adopted when one is 
reading a book. If this attitude be 
frequently assumed, it readily becomes 
the habit of the individual’s life, and 
it is the first serious obstacle to the 
maintenance of health whenever a 
crisis is encountered, which is usually 
the case when the adolescent period 
is entered. 


Some of these girls now have a 
more or less serious struggle against 
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disease, and the parents and even the 
physicians do not seem to understand 
the reason for this. But one who will 
observe their habits can see that suffi- 
cient vigor is not developed to secure 
the body against the inroads of in- 
vaders. There is no consciousness of 
the body, and hence no tendency to 
call its various parts frequently into 
vigorous activity. The remedy for 
this unhappy state of affairs is simple 
enough if we should think it worth 
while to apply it. In the first place, 
if we are to solve this vital problem 
in any thorough-going way, we must 
make it possible for girls throughout 
their entire developmental period to 
engage in activities which will require 
physical coordination and control and 
develop their feeling of muscle as 
amenable to will. It is possible to de- 
velop a sense of pleasure in calling 
frequently into play the muscles of all 
parts of the body in the effort to 
stretch them to the limit of their ca- 
pacity, and continually to extend their 
capacity in this respect. Once give a 
person a feeling for this sort of thing, 
and he will carry it on as systematically 
as he breathes, and he will find pleas- 
ure in it. This can be accomplished 
effectively only when one has some 
useful work to do, or when girls en- 
gage in games and plays which en- 
courage the use of all parts of the 
muscular mechanism. It is not enough 
to have formal gymnastics occasion- 
ally; we should develop in our girls 
habits of maintaining vigorous and 
healthful and resistant attitudes, so 
that they will as regularly as they do 
anything else in their lives assume 
these attitudes. The muscles and 
bodily organs may be thus kept in 
good tone at all times. 








Present Outlook for Juvenile Court and Probation 
BEN B. LINDSEY, Chairman 


Juvenile Court Department, National Congress of Mothers 


The National Congress of Mothers 
may well pride itself upon being the 
pioneer national organization in de- 
manding and obtaining Juvenile 
Courts and a wise and helpful proba- 
tion system for the care of the chil- 
dren in this country. The agitation 
and education that has come through 
the addresses and public work of its 
members, especially through its presi- 
dent, Mrs. Frederic Schoff, of Phila- 
delphia, has done much to bring about 
the present advancement in the work 
for the delinquent and dependent 
child. 

During the past year a number of 
Western States, notabl: South Dakota 
and Oklahoma, have passed very ac- 
ceptable Juvenile Court and probation 
laws. Your chairman had the honor of 
visiting both of these States, as well as 
a number of others, in behalf of such 
legislation. In many instances I was 
privileged to meet the governor of the 
State, legislative committees and local 
committees from the Women’s Clubs 
and other organizations interested in 
the work. These meetings, with such 
information and experience as your 
chairman could give, were evidently 
very helpful. Your chairman has had 
this assurance from very generous let- 
ters, from members of such commit- 
tees and of the legislatures. 

It is also gratifying to know in a 
number of the States that the laws 
have been strengthened and improved 
by wise and helpful amendments, but 
in one or two instances, notably Penn- 
sylvania, amendments to the law con- 
cerning probation have jeopardized the 
work. The effect has been to take it 


out of the control ot those wno cH 
nestly seek the best interest of the 
child through wise probationary effort, 
and to put it in the hands of the poli- 
ticians. These amendments might 
have been safeguarded with provisions 
for recommendation from some reli- 
able body as to the qualification of 
probation officers. So far the evil 
effects of this change have not been 
felt as much as they may be in the 
future, when changes are made and 
the politicians begin to see the possi- 
bilities for place hunters. It is be- 
lieved that an appeal of organizations 
like the National Congress of Mothers 
to the judges vested with this power 
of appointing probation officers may 
do much to avoid the danger referred 
to. But that it must be avoided there 
can be no question. From the moment 
the Juvenile Court and probation sys- 
tem feels the taint of machine politics 
its usefulness begins to decline. Our 
fight must be to keep it out of politics. 
The mothers of the country must be 
interested in the political problems of 
the cities if we are to avoid this calam- 
ity that faces some of the Juvenile 
Courts in this country. It is to the 
especial credit of the National Con- 
gress of Mothers that amendments to 
the law opening up this dangerous 
possibility have been vigorously fought 
and the danger persistently pointed 
out. 


The Juvenile Court and probation 
work in the various cities of the 
United States, most of which your 
chairman has personally visited, gives 
cause for the greatest gratification. It 
is true that mistakes are made and 
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difficulties encountered which are not 
always properly met or as successfully 
met as they might be. But this is only 
a part of the history of a new move- 
ment like that of the Juvenile Court 
and probation system, considering its 
almost revolutionary aspect, namely, a 
desire on the part of the State to help, 
to uplift, to love, to save and redeem 
to righteousness, rather than to hurt, 
to degrade, to hate, to punish and 
expel from society—as was the pur- 
pose of the criminal court system. It 
is amazing that more opposition and 
greater difficulties have not been ex- 
perienced. 

Many people make the mistake of 
expecting too much of the Juvenile 
Court and probation system. It is 
not a cure-all. It was never intended 
to be. Its chief purpose is to help the 
helpless home with the erring and 
neglected child, and to compel the 
careless home to do its duty. Instead 
of coming to usurp the functions of 
the home, it has come to make more 
certain their application in the life of 
the child. 

Just as we increase the efficiency 
of the probation work through the 
use of skilled and educated men and 
women, to that extent do we increase 
the number of children who are kept 


in their own homes with their own 
parents under normal and_ natural 
conditions, and therefore do we de- 
crease the number of children that 


the State must care for in institutions. 

There seems to be a disposition in 
some quarters to test the efficiency 
of the Juvenile Court and probation 
system by the increased or decreased 
number of children brought to court. 
Such a test is eminently unfair. The 


increase in children brought to a 
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Juvenile Court may represent better 
care and attention on the part of the 
State instead of an increase in crime 
or in numbers of delinquent children. 
In the final analysis an increase in 
numbers in a Juvenile Court may 
mean, and is more likely to mean, a 
decrease in crime and the number of 
criminals dealt with in the criminal 
courts. Of course, it is also possible 
after years of work by the Juvenile 
Court to normally decrease the num- 
of children dealt with, and in 
time, while such a result may be ex- 
nevertheless, be 
taken as a safe test by which to judge 


bers 


pected, it cannot, 
either the efficiency or inefficiency of 
the probation work. A great deal de- 
pends upon the particular city and its 
own problems, which may differ from 
those of other cities. 

The 
officers seems to justify the statement 
by your chairman that among the 


experience of all probation 


most important work to be done for 
the children must come through the 
better education of their parents. It 
is perfectly amazing to contemp!ate 
the ignorance among parents as to the 
needs for not only the moral, but also 
the physical welfare of their children. 
When the number of 
ignorant parents, in the cities espe- 


we consider 
cially, this condition may not be so 
White much can 
be done through the work of the offi- 
cers, the judgment of your chairman 
is that the chief hope is in better edu- 
cation for the children of this class of 
parents. 


amazing after all. 


They are the parents of to- 
Someone has said that there 
are hundreds of thousands of parents 
in this country who know as little of 
setting the character of a little child 
as they do of setting its broken leg. 


morrow. 
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[ am firmly convinced that the 
schools and the universities ought to 
embrace in their courses some prac- 
tical instruction in those matters that 
concern wholesome, helpful and holy 
parenthood. 

My judgment is that the number of 
divorces, and desertions especially, 
from the effect of which many chil- 
dren are eventually brought to court, 
is due to a lack of such instruction. 
[ believe that primarily such instruc- 
tion should come from parents, but 
since we know that very few parents 
are capable of giving it, we must look 
to the schools. The details of such 
instruction and its safe and sane ad- 
ministration must be left to wise edu- 
cators and parents like those who are 
active members of an organization 
like the National Congress of Moth- 
ers, who should be able to do much 
in bringing about such an addition to 
our system of education. 

It may be noted that in some cities 
there is to be expected a reaction 
against the Juvenile Court movement. 
This is only a part of the history of 
every reform until it becomes a set- 
tled matter and joins the ranks of the 
conventional schemes of government. 
Such reaction should be vigorously 
met and fought, especially by the 
mothers of the nation. The purpose 
of the Juvenile Court is to put a little 
love in the law. That this will be at- 
tended with some difficulties and fail- 
ures in exceptional cases is to be ex- 
pected. But this very natural expec- 
tation must not be permitted to affect 
the forward movement, as it certainly 
will unless it is vigorously opposed. 

There seems to be no doubt that 
there are a hundred thousand chil- 
dren annually being dealt with by the 


courts. In ten years this means a 
million. It should be gratifying to 
know that these little ones are now 
being cared for in a skilled and help- 
ful way through the Juvenile Court 
and probation system, whereas in less 
that five years most of them were 
dealt with through the criminal 
courts, the jails, jailers and police- 
men. 

It is also gratifying to know that 
the principles of the probation system 
as applied to youth is gradually but 
surely working its way up into the 
criminal courts in the interest of 
many adult criminals, who are, after 
all, only children grown up. If this 
movement can be wisely directed and 
not overdone the direct good results 
may be very safely credited to the 
Juvenile Court work that has been 
done throughout the nation during 
the past decade, and in which the 
National Congress of Mothers has 
played such an important part. 

Perhaps one of the most note- 
worthy advancements is to be found 
in a law passed by the State of New 
York, changing their method of 
procedure in some of the large cities 
from that of the criminal court to 
that of the chancery court, where the 
equity jurisdiction is invoked. This 
is a very important change. 

Your chairman has always advo- 
cated that this work should be done 
through what is technically known as 
the chancery or equity jurisdiction of 
the court, as the work has been done 
in Colorado and Illinois from the first: 
At a meeting of the Probation Com- 
mission held in New York City, fol- 
lowing the conference on children 
called by President Roosevelt in 
Washington, I had the honor to 
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recommend this change, not only as 
to children, but as to parents, so that 
eventually masters of discipline may 
be appointed, as masters or referees 
in chancery are now appointed, so 
that in a city like Philadelphia or New 
York there could be, if necessary, 
twenty Juvenile Courts, without the 
additional expense of creating new 
courts or judges further than the 
somewhat trivial expense of paying a 
master of discipline. I believe that 
it is through a plan of this kind that 
the large cities of this country will 
find their way out in giving that time 


The School 


MARY E. 


It is no doubt time for a radical 
change in the curriculum of the ele- 
mentary school. If psychology has 
taught us anything of practical value, 
it has enforced the idea that there is 
a proper age for the presentation of 
certain studies to the youthful mind. 
Some isolated schools here and there 
have arranged their schedules with 
this thought in mind, but the common 
school system at large remains prac- 
tically unaffected by any psychological 
discoveries. Some new educational 
elements have been crowded in, such 
as drawing, singing, modeling, etc., 
which are recognized as adding to the 
power of self-expression of the child. 
These have been adopted often through 
the influence of outside pressure, and, 
as the powers that be cannot be per- 
suaded to withdraw any of the old 
work, the result in the schoolroom is 
a feeling of hurry and cram—and 
thorough dissatisfaction on the part of 


and attention to the children’s cases 
that ought to be given and which can- 
not be given under present conditions 
in the large cities as Juvenile Courts 
are now conducted. 

I have the honor to report that the 
State of Colorado during the recent 
legislature completed our code of 
laws, so that this plan can be carried 
out. A lady member of the legis- 
lature, Mrs. Alma V. Lafferty, intro- 
duced the necessary bills drawn by 
us in the Juvenile Court of Denver, 
and pushed them to a successful ter- 
mination. 


Curriculum 
MUMFORD 


teachers who have an intelligent inter- 
est in their work. Occasionally an 
outside parent or scientist protests, but 
in the main the machine goes calmly 
grinding on and boasts (as I recently 
heard a school superintendent do) 
that six-tenths of all the time of chil- 
dren in the elementary schools is spent 
on the primitive “three r’s.”’ 

At the meeting of the American 
Medical Association at Atlantic City 
last June, Dr. Vanderslice, of Chicago, 
criticised the overloading of studies in 
the public schools, and said the remedy 
lay in the appointment of educational 
health boards with authority to reduce 
the number and extent of the studies 
given. He said: 


“No attention is paid to the physio- 
logical fact that the child of six to 
ten years of age cannot apply his at- 
tention to a specific subject for more 
than fifteen minutes without physical 
In the pri- 


and mental impairment. 
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mary grades of many schools the study 
periods are forty minutes in length. 

“The curriculum is overcrowded 
for three reasons: First, the domina- 
tion of colleges; second, the fact that 
all that has been in the curriculum 
must remain; and third, that every 
pupil must take all the work regard- 
less of his personal need. 

“Overcrowding is a menace to chil- 
dren in two diverse ways: First, the 
ambitious child must do more than is 
within his ability without physical im- 
pairment; second, and of far greater 
evil, that educators realize this, and 
the child learns that to do all his work 
well is not necessary for promotion, 
and there are inculcated into him those 
habits of shiftlessness and irresponsi- 
bility that are the crying evil of the 
modern school.” 

Feeling that as the public school 
system is a great and cumbersome 
machine, and perhaps cannot readily 
adapt itself to a new system of study, 
a woman’s club of a large city, after 
carefully studying the educational con- 
ditions in local schools, made a defi- 
nite offer to the Board of Education. 

They asked for the use of a school- 
house where there were four vacant 
rooms. In these rooms they proposed 
to place one hundred children in 


They must first judge themselves 
that presume to censure others; And 
such will not be apt to overshoot the 
Mark. We are too ready to retaliate, 
rather than forgive, or gain by Love 
and Information. And yet we could 
hurt no Man that we believe loves 
us. Let us then try what Love will 
do: for if men did once see we Love 


groups of twenty-five. The school 
day was to consist of six hours, two 
of which should be given to book 
work, two to manual work, two to 
free play—the hours to be arranged 
for the best physical and mental devel- 
opment of the children, the teachers 
to be of expert quality. It is expected 
that such an experiment, while it 
seems to be expensive in the begin- 
ning, would demonstrate that it was 
on the basis of true economy, since it 
would conserve the physical and men- 
tal powers of the children, make their 
work work, their play play, prevent 
dawdling and waste of time and bring 
out the finished product in much less 
time and much better shape than is 
possible under the present system. 
Attention has been recently focused 
upon the laggards in the grades of our 
public schools—the boys and girls who 
are one, two or three terms behind 
their mates of the same age—who 
cause the overcrowding in lower 
classes, who entail a great waste of 
public money and, because they lose 
the education they should have had, 
are an economic waste to the commu- 
nity. If, as is claimed, the curriculum 
is largely responsible for this waste of 
time and energy, every mother, every 
teacher, should bend herself to its 
reform. 


them, we should soon find they 
would not harm us. Force may 
subdue, but Love gains; And he that 
forgives first wins the Laurel. If I 
am even with my Enemy, the Debt is 
paid; but if I forgive it, I oblige him 
forever. Love is the hardest lesson 
in Christianity, but for that reason 
it should be most our care to learn 
it—Wiulliam Penn. 
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Edited by HELEN C. PUTNAM, A.B., M.D. 
THE PREVENTION OF SCHOOL FATIGUE. 


It has probably occurred to some 


reading our last month’s outline of 
housecleaning in public schools that 
much better than a man would be a 
woman as superintendent of such 
work, one who is either a graduate 
in nursing or in domestic science, to 
ensure both technical training and 


understanding of sanitation. 


III. Clean bodies, clothing and fresh 
air 

Unclean bodies and clothing con- 
tribute as much to school fatigue as 
an unclean house, whether home or 
school. They produce these physical 
ailments and mental lassitude in two 
ways: by befouling the air that all in 
the room must breathe, and by de- 
pressing the child’s own vitality 
through lack of a needed nerve tonic 
—the right sort of bath. 

If some chemical could be poured 
over the human body that would de- 
stroy all of it except the nervous 
system we should have an almost per- 
fect human figure remaining, made 
up of apparently white threads run- 
ning into larger cords and finally to 
the brain. So closely alongside each 
other do the finest white threads start 
from the to the 
brain that in many places a pin point 


skin on their way 
can hardly be passed between them. 
These nerves are like telegraph wires, 
carrying news to the brain and mes- 
sages back. 

The best part of bathing is its effect 
on nerves and brain. 
not appreciate this lose an 
“tonic.” The warm bath 


People who do 
ideal 


with soap 


removes dirt and perspiration (which 
is waste poured out from the body on 
the skin), and the rubbing over these 
thousands of nerve endings in the 
skin sends messages along them, re- 
sulting in dilating the blood vessels in 
the skin, making it warmer, and with- 
drawing this blood from other parts 
of the body. It draws some of it, of 
course, from the brain, and therefore 
the brain is left in a better condition 
for sleep. This is the kind of bath 
to take before sleep. 

But when energy is wanted, whether 
of brain or body, cold on these nerve 
endings is the stimulus to apply, cold 
that is cold enough to make a little 
gasp for breath as it flashes over face 
and chest and down the back. This 
is the “tonic” to be taken in the morn- 
ing before the day’s work. 

The “cold tonic” is not for cleanli- 
ness, but for vigor. It clears the 
brain and body of the last remnants 
of sleep, helps cure cold feet and im- 
proves circulation in other ways, 
steadies nerves, and is, like the open 
windows, a fine appetizer. 

The “cold tonic” should be taken in 
a warm room (70° to 80°). If the 
bathroom “cannot be made warm so 
early in the morning” by furnace heat, 
use a gas radiator for ten minutes. 
It makes the air bad; but the value 
of the tonic exceeds the harm done in 
those ten minutes. 

The tonic bath should not exceed 
one or two minutes. It should always 
follow a warm bath unless at bedtime. 
When accustomed to it one’s body 
cries out for it after a warm bath as 
it calls for water when thirsty. 
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When the child is not accustomed 
to it, begin by a cash of cold water 
over face and chest while standing in 
the tub after the warm bath. Dry at 
once, rubbing warm; next day a quart, 
perhaps, dashed over chest and down 
the back along the spine. This should 
be as cold as the faucet wi!l give. If 
the child does not like it, persevere in 
this without increasing. As soon as 
a dash of cold water all over can be 
taken, the “morning tonic” is assured. 

If there is not time for the morn- 
ing bath before school the remedy lies 
in retiring earlier at night and getting 
up earlier in the morning. The 
child’s vigor ts worth it. 

Children’s clothing absorbs odors 
from their bodies and from rooms. 
Entirely different clothing shou!d be 
used for sleeping, specially the under- 
vest; and all the day clothing can be 
hung on a line near the open window 
of the sleeping room for ventilation. 
In the morning it should be free from 
odors. 

Mothers having taken these meas- 
ures for conserving strength and hap- 
piness in their dearest must next seek 
to help those less cared for, whose 
neglect is befouling schoolroom air. 
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Mothers’ clubs can help greatly by 
understanding how school bats or 
other city baths are provided in some 
places. A settlement worker or the 
manager of the society for organizing 
charity can explain the methods and 
can give references to read. 

The best thing for a school to do is 
to supply a swimming tank. Here 
cleanliness, a tonic, and the art by 
which one’s own life and the lives of 
others may be preserved from death 
by drowning are secured all in one, to- 
gether with an ideal physical exercise 
(‘gymnastics’) for developing heart 
and lungs. The better heart and 
lungs a child has the less school 
fatigue will occur. Many English 
schools have swimming, as ours 
ought to have. 

Mothers’ clubs should also see that 
the place where children’s outdoor 
wraps are hung, including those that 
are “smelly,” is warm and freely 
ventilated out of doors, but not into 
the school building. 

This external cleanliness of school 
children is a help in having fresh air 
in the school room. There is also an 
internal cleanliness equally important. 
We will speak of that next month. 


Mother 


REV. TITUS ROWE 


Not a great lady, this mother of mine, 
Easy through social graces, 

But her eyes oft shine with a light divine, 

As they gaze full of tenderness into mine, 

And her spirit is as lucid, clear and fine 
As angels in heavenly places. 


Delicate, fragile, weak, she is not, 
Mother who has loved me long: 
Her strong back’s bowed by bending o’er 
cot 
As child after child there fell to her lot; 
And she thanked the good God for the 
children she got, 
And burdens she bore with a song, 


Nor white nor tiny is mother’s hand— 

It’s reddened and knotted with toil: 
But the gentlest zephyr from fairy’s wand, 
Nor the softest snowflake in all the land, 

Is so gentle and soft as mother’s hand 

When fevers begin to boil. 


I thank thee, God, for her thou hast given 
To me, a man of the sod; 

For me she has prayed and hoped ana 

striven, 

For me her heart has oft been riven; 

O make me worthy of her and heaven, 
And count me a son of God! 

—Pittsburg Christian Advocate. 














Child Science vs. Mother Instinct 
MARY H. WEEKS 


In the process of our development 
we have passed through an age of 
superstition, an age of faith and an 
age of reason. To-day we are living 
in an age of knowledge. We still love 
our superstitions, but we demand that 
we shall know their meaning and their 
genesis; we cling to faith, but we 
want it backed by observation and ex- 
perience ; we approve reason, but we 
must be assured that the main premise 
is true. “The affairs of life,” 
“are neither 


We say, 
to be wept over nor 
laughed at—they are to be under- 
stood.” A new baronage is rising in 
all civilized lands. It conquers not by 
the sword, but by definite knowledge 
it directs its armies and conquers by 
precision. This knowledge is a na- 
tion’s most valuable asset, but it is not 
the artificial knowledge of classics and 
philosophies. These we have had with 
us for ages. It is the knowledge of 
the animate and inanimate world about 
us. To neglect this fundamental fact 
of our civilization any field of 
activity is to court disaster. To carry 
on a business by the old method of 
“cut and try” is to insure bankruptcy ; 


in 


to treat disease by the advice of a 
friend or by your own experience is 
to lose your best chance of recovery. 
This study of realities was applied first 
to the inanimate then to the 
life then to human 
beings, and finally to children. The 
study of children is of such recent 
date that to-day we know almost as 
much about the laws governing the 
growth and development of children 
as we do of those governing the 
growth and development of chickens, 
though probably the most exact study 


world, 


lower forms, 
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has been given to chickens. In fact, 
in this age of knowledge, the solution 
of the most everyday problems of 
exact child training are as unknown 
to the mass of people, even in highly 
civilized countries, as is the theory of 
Descartes. The monuments to our 
lack of knowledge are our peniten- 
tiaries, blind, deaf and dumb, idiot 
and insane asylums, our reformatories, 
our foundling asylums and our divorce 





courts. Yet there is no other business 
in which men and women engage 
which is so widely practical—one 


might almost say, so universally pur- 
sued 





First or 
last, almost everyone tries his hand at 
it, either directly or as a foster-parent. 
There is no other business which 
touches so large a range of our pas- 
sions and beliefs; no other in which 
we spend so much money, we spend 
it so gladly. The one topic in which 
every father and mother is deeply and 
eternally interested is “my child.” 
Not only is raising children the 
most universal, the most absorbing 
and the most expensive, but it is the 
most difficult. We sometimes think it 
is a difficult thing to manage our own 
personal lives well, but these children 
are new and up-to-date editions of 
ourselves. Our lives have lain in the 
bow-and-arrow stage, but our chil- 
dren are going into the gunpowder 
age. Our lives have been simplified 
through giving up many dreams. All 
these dreams spring up again in our 
children and demand fulfillment. They 
must be strong, healthy, handsome; 
they must have perfect teeth, a good 
carriage; they must be musical, 
artistic, literary. Their present won- 


as raising children. 
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derful mental gifts must be brought 
to perfection. They must be social 
favorites, political leaders and business 
successes. They must have an eager 
appetite for life, living their lives 
fully and freely. They must be pillars 
of the church and leaders of society. 
And how shall all this be done? What 
true knowledge have we to guide us? 
Very little, indeed, and what we have 
is chiefly the result of investigations 
made by others than parents. Curi- 
ously enough, it has at last been dis- 


covered that parents are not good 
investigators for child study. Parent- 
hood seems to sharpen our sensibilities 
rather than our intelligence. Our inti- 
mate and sympathetic understanding 
of the child does not make us good re- 
cording instruments. The physician 
has an intimate understanding of his 
own child, but when it falls seriously 
ill he usually calls another physician. 
Now that we have found parents out 
in this, we may hope to be on the right 
track as to how to train children. 


Social Life for School Children 


MARY T. 


Prolonged childhood and _ adoles- 
cence of human beings is a very im- 
portant factor in evolution. Mental 
development progresses normally 
when it is deliberate and steady. Pre- 
cocity is not desirable. Nothing 
should hasten the process of natural 
growth. 

High school boys and girls are in 
school about five hours each school 
day, and are advised that they should 
devote four hours outside of school to 
study. That makes nine hours a day, 
which is more than our friends of the 
Consumers’ League wish the boys and 
girls in whom they are interested to 
work, 

These young people cannot do very 
much else and have their ten hours of 
sleep and a good allowance of outdoor 
exercise. Either their health or their 


school work must suffer if they give 
much time to social life. 

The craving for good times socially 
is normal. It is our duty to provide 
for it in the best way and at wise 
times. It would be a mistake to say 


GREEN 


that children of high school age should 
have no social life; parents should en- 
courage their sons and daughters to 
be satisfied with simple ways of amus- 
ing themselves socially. Let the girls 
be tomboys as long as they will. 
Afternoons spent in playing tennis, 
outdoor basketball or skating are much 
wiser forms of recreation than those 
spent at matinees or afternoon teas, 
and will result in fewer nervous break- 
downs in later life. 

Our children too early in life have 
that feeling of pressure—the feeling 
that they cannot do this thing or that 
thing which under more normal con- 
ditions might be a very good or pleas- 
ant thing for them to do. This may 
prevent their forming a habit of 
dawdling, but it is not very good. 

Club meetings, little teas, games 
and even simple dancing parties may 
be right in their time and place, but 
they should not be frequent, or should 
come during holidays or on Friday 
evenings, and always under the over- 
sight of some of the mothers. 
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Mother Love 


Island like 
the Gulf of 


Prince [Edward lies a 


beautiful crescent in St. 
Lawrence. 

Nova Scotia and Cape Breton Isl- 
and shelter it from the cold winds of 
the Atlantic Ocean. The surf of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence pounding on 
the 


deep bays and inlets. 


northern shore has made many 


There was a 
time when the residents of the island 
were much concerned, fearing that 
their beautiful island home would be 
devoured by the sea, which was stead- 
ily encroaching and eating away the 
rich farm lands. 

The sea, showing that it can build 


as well as waste, then began to build 


up a protection to this northern 
shore. Sand was washed up, forming 


great sand dunes. Many of these are 
from one hundred to hundred 
and fifty feet in height; as if to make 
them secure against the sea, grass 
grows its 
many feet into the sand holding it 
together. 


one 


on them and sends roots 


Nature has thus built a bulwark for 
the protection of the island. 

The sea gulls make their home in 
the lovely sand dunes. They grace- 
fully float in mid air or dart to the 
water in search of food. 

On one of the highest of these sand 
dunes, far from any human habitation, 
the gulls lay their eggs amid the grass 
and let the warm sun hatch them. 

The baby gull comes out of the egg, 
with soft, grayish brown feathers. 

On these sand dunes in July or 
early August there are hundreds of 
them. They run on the sand dunes 
and their plump little bodies are so 





of a Sea Gull 
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close to the ground that their legs are 
almost unseen. In form and color 
they are so different from the full 
grown gull that one would hardly be- 
lieve they were the same bird. 

At the same time one may see gulls 
just out of the egg, ¢g 
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ulls just learn- 
ing to flutter near the ground, others 
who fly higher and those who can 
reach the heights, and who sail about 
in the clear air and utter a peculiar 
screech of joy at the pleasure of float- 
ing, balancing and diving over the 
deep blue waters of the Gulf. 

One day in August, while walking 
among the sand dunes and watching 
the baby gulls as they learned to fly, 
I saw a young gull lying on the side 
of a sand dune, and coming nearer | 
found he had a broken wing, which 
hung down and was bleeding. 

The gull was one of the most beau- 
tiful I had ever seen. His breast was 
snowy white, his wings a soft gray, 
the top of his head was black, his bill 
was long and bright red and his feet 
were the same color. 

I picked him up; he made no sound, 
but all the gulls overhead set up such 
a screeching and made such a commo- 
tion that they evidently resented hav- 
ing their disturbed. 
Thinking that it might be possible to 
set the wing I carried him for two 
miles to a farm house near the beach. 

All the way I was followed by a 
pair of gulls, who shrieked as if in 
distress, but the gull whose wing I 
had wrapped in a handkerchief made 
no outcry. The wing was so very ser- 
iously injured that it seemed impos- 
sible to set it. On reaching the farm 
house, which was a quarter of a mile 


companion 
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back from the beach, the poor gull 
was fed and left on the grass appar- 
ently in a dying condition. The next 
morning he was missing. 

Two days later, while walking on a 
lovely part of the beach a mile away 
from the farm house, I was attracted 
by the screeching of a gull over my 
head, who seemed to be following me, 
and who was in great excitement. 
On the sand was a little gull who was 
walking as fast as he could and then 
nestling down in the sand to avoid 
notice. As he walked I saw he was 
dragging something by his side, and 
as I came nearer I saw it was the 
right wing. Could this be the missing 


gull? His footprints in the sand, with 
the mark of something dragging were 
distinctly visible. I followed them 
until the sand gave place to grass near 
the farm. This convinced me that the 
missing and crippled gull had walked 
all the way to the beach, dragging his 
broken wing. The mother gull was 
watching over him, feeding and 
cuarding him from danger. When 
she saw me she shrieked her warning, 
and the poor gull who never could 
know the joy of flight walked as fast 
as he could to hide behind the hillocks 
of the sand dunes. 

Mother love is the same, whether it 
be birds or human beings. 


The National Congress of Mothers Will Meet 
in Denver, June, 1910 


Denver has so many attractions that 
those who have never seen it have a 
privilege in store, and those who have 
been there are always glad to go again. 

The Denver Circle of the Mothers’ 
Congress has extended the most 
cordial welcome. It desires to greet 
representatives from every State— 
mothers, fathers and teachers—all 
who are interested in the study of 
childhood and the development of 
childhood’s opportunities through more 
intelligent appreciation of its needs. 


The National Congress of Mothers 
met in California, but has never be- 
fore met in any other Western State. 
Denver is accessible from the Pacific 
Coast, and from the North and South. 

The West has sent its delegates to 
the East many times. It now seeks 
reciprocity, and cordially asks the 
members of the Eastern States to 
come to Denver and know by experi- 
ence the warm welcome, the generous 
hospitality and the stimulating inter- 
course which awaits them. 


Invitations for the Congress 


The Governor of Missouri and the 
Mayor of St. Louis have joined with 
others from that State in asking the 


Congress to meet there. A similar 
invitation has been received from 
Asheville, N. C. 














The Real Thing 


ties for studying life in its various 


A few years ago a very gifted Eng- 
lish woman, Miss Alma Tadema, gave 
a number of lectures in the United 
States. 
her that most of the women’s societies 


It was a matter of surprise to 


who engaged her to speak before them 
asked for her lecture on “The Mean- 
ing of Happiness.’’ She thought she 
found the reason for this in a remark 
made by’ a young woman at Holyoke 
College. 

“A young girl there,” says Miss 
Tadema, “expressed great disappoint- 
ment after the lecture was over to a 
friend of mine, the professor of Ro- 
mance languages, that I had not really 
told her just how she could be happy, 
so that she would not have to bother 
with the subject any more. She evi- 
dently expected that I was going to 
give her a recipe, like a physician’s 
prescription, which when taken would 
reach the seat of disorder and eradi- 
cate the germs of unrest forever. 

“T believe that others besides this 
eighteen-year-old girl have the same 
idea. Everywhere I go, not only in 
America but in every other country, I 
find the world full of floundering 
women who are trying their best to 
secret that will still this 
spirit of unease. 


find some 


“The old conditions of peace and 
serenity at the fireside have been taker 
away and there is no satisfactory sub- 
stitute offered. 
thing to another. 


They fly from one 
One day it is Chris- 
tian Science, another day something 
else, each offering a germ of truth and 
satisfaction, not one of them answer- 
ing the need completely. 


“T have had exceptional opportuni- 
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phases. I have lived in intellectual 
centers and close to nature. From my 
childhood I have witnessed, thought 
about, been the confidant of women 
suffering in emotional and spiritual 
throes, and from many confessions and 
observations I have found the simple 
fact that no celebrity, no success in 
any profession or pursuit, ever makes 
a woman really happy. 

“That state of being can come to 
her only in a home surrounded by 
those dear to her. The confession of 
Sonia Kovalsky, the great Russian 
mathematician, who admitted when 
she received a decoration from the 
French Government never before 
awarded to a woman that her heart 
was desolate because the man she 
loved was not there to share her tri- 
umph, is typical of all the women of 
celebrity I have ever known. The de- 
sire of the hearth is stronger in the 
woman than in the man. 

“The man is interested above all else 
in his work. Not so the woman. It 
is not enough for her to have that. 
She must have the other, too, or she 
will remain unsatisfied to the end. 

“No woman ever turned her back 
on love, and I have known many who 
did, but found disappointment in the 
chosen career. It is true she might 
be disappointed if she had chosen the 
other, but her heart hunger would be 
appeased. 

“The art of the great women I have 
known has been merely a window 
through which the greatness of them- 
selves has shone. Women have a 
genius for life. It is not true, as men 
claim, that they have not the creative 
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faculty, for you watch two children, 
boy and girl, and you will see how 
much more clever the girl is, even in 
creative work; but as they grow older 
the work absorbs the man and he puts 
the best of himself into it, giving to 
the woman only the dregs oftentimes 
of his heart and soul. The woman, on 
the contrary, looks on her work or her 
art but as means to an end, and that 
end the happiness of the home; the 
best in her goes to that. 

“T realize that the conditions of life 
are now changed from the time when 
a woman naturally accepted the seat 
at the fireside offered her, if not by a 
husband, by a father or brother. To- 
day there are a hundred doors flung 
open to her. She must make her 
choice of career, of convictions, of 
work, and on her choice will depend 
her happiness. 

“We have too many of us been 


brought up with the idea that after 
certain milestones have been passed 
we will live happily ever after. We 
must take home to ourselves the lesson 
that happiness is not freedom from 
pain, but freedom from pain’s suprem- 
acy; that life is made up of pain and 
joy, of grief and glory, and that we 
must each take these and make from 
them our futures. 

“A woman wrote to me once, a 
woman I had believed intelligent, that 
the care of her home and the bearing 
of her child were insuperable hin- 
drances to her intellectual and spiritual 
development. Here is something so 
fundamentally and essentially false, 
distorted, diseased, that one can 
hardly answer it. True, such cares 
may hinder study, but what is intel- 
lectual progress worth if it parts one 
from nature and from simple happi- 
ness?” 


As the Child Sees It 


A fifteen-year-old boy killed him- 
self in New York a few months ago 
because a by no means unusual di- 
vorce decree had separated him from 
the mother whom he adored and 
whose disgrace he found intolerable. 
The boy had taken the whole affair 
horribly to heart, as boys often do, 
and his suicide was the result. 

The story, as the bare facts of it 
appeared in the papers, was a fright- 
ful thing to read. There are few 
tragedies more terrible than these 
child-suicides of which, for one cause 
or another, we hear so often. And 
reading this story of the boy who 
loved his mother, and suffered for her 
wrong-doing, there comes over our 


minds a strange, sickening sense of 
something which we seldom take into 
account in our actions—the child’s 
point of view. 

The death of the boy in New York 
emphasizes, obviously enough, one of 
the evils of divorce. But it empha- 
sizes even more strongly the merciless 
pain of a child’s pondering, the un- 
spoken torture that may be in a child’s 
mind, the trouble that cannot be told 
and that must be suffered. 

For boys and girls think things 
over quite as much as grown-ups do. 
Their reasoning is none the less log- 
ical because their premises are often 
incorrect. Their perplexities cannot 
be disposed of with the easy remark 
that they have not yet attained to a 
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sane scnse of proportion. Their 


troubles are none the less real because 
they are often imaginary. They are 
pitiless judges, worshipers of dear 


idols that older folk shatter all too 
easily. And things hurt. 


What is a boy’s opinion of his 
father may not matter very much to 
a man. What her children think of 
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her may be of small importance in the 
life of a busy woman who is very 
much occupied with her own affairs 
and the problems of keeping those 
same small persons clothed and fed, 
and enjoying herself withal. And yet 
somehow the child’s viewpoint is not 
an insignificant thing. And if it 
doesn’t matter—it ought to. 


A Lonesome Boy 


The boy sat huddled so close to the 
woman in gray that everybody felt 
sure he belonged to her; so when he 
unconsciously dug his muddy shoes 
into the broadcloth skirt of his left- 
hand neighbor, she leaned over and 
said : 


“Pardon me, madam, will you 
kindly make your little boy square 
himself 


around? He is soiling my 


skirt with his muddy shoes.” 


The woman in gray blushed a little 
and nudged the boy away. 

“My boy?” she said. “My good- 
ness, he isn’t mine!” 

The boy squirmed uneasily. He 
was such a little fellow that he could 
not touch his feet to the floor, so he 
stuck them out straight in front of 
him, like pegs to hang things on, and 
looked at them deprecatingly. 

“T am sorry I got your dress dirty,” 
he said to the woman on his left. “I! 
hope it will brush off.” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter,” she said. 
Then, as his eyes were still fastened 
upon hers, she added, “Are you going 
uptown alone?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” he said. “I always 


go alone. 


There isn’t anybody to go 
Father is dead and mother 
I live with Aunt Clara in 
Brooklyn, but she says Aunt Anna 


ought to help do something for me, 


with me. 
is dead. 


so once or twice a week, when she 
gets tired and wants to go some place 
to get rested up, she sends me over 
to stay with Aunt Anna. I am going 
up there Sometimes I don’t 
find Aunt Anna at home, but I hope 
she will be at home to-day, because it 
looks as if it is going to rain, and I 
don’t like to hang around the street 
in the rain.” 


now. 


The woman felt something uncom- 
fortable in her throat, and she said, 
“You are a very little boy to be 
knocked about in this way,” rather 
unsteadily. 

“Oh, I don’t mind,” he said. “I 
never get lost. But I get lonesome 
sometimes on the long trips, and when 
[ see anybody that I think I would 
like to belong to I scrooge up close 
to her so I can make believe that I 
really do belong to her. This morn- 
ing [| was playing that I belonged to 
that lady on the other side of me, and 
I forgot all about my feet. That is 
why I got your dress dirty.” 

The woman put her arms around 
the tiny chap and “scrooged” him up 
so close that she hurt him, and every 
other woman who had heard his art- 
less confidence looked as if she would 
not only let him wipe his shoes on 
her best gown, but would rather he 
did it than not.—Heart Throbs. 





Mr. Dooley on the Schoolboy 


“What wud ye do with a child that 
refused to obey ye?” demanded Mr. 
Hennessy. 

“Not bein’ ayther a parent or an 
iddycator I niver had such a child,” 
said Mr. Dooley. “I don’t know what 
I’d do if I was. Th’ on’y thing I 
wudden’t do wud be to hit him if he 
cudden’t hit back, an’ thin I’d think 
twice about it. Th’ older I grow th’ 
more things there are I know I don’t 
know anything about. An’ wan iv 
thim is childher. I can’t figure thim 
out at all. 

“What d’'ye know about thim little 
wans that ye have so carefully reared 
be lavin’ thim in th’ mornin’ befure 
they got up an’ losin’ ye’er temper 
with at night whin ye come home fr’m 
wurruk? They don’t know ye an’ ye 
don’t know thim. Ye’ll niver know 
till ‘tis too late. I’ve often wondhered 
what a little boy thinks about us that 
call oursilves grown up because we 
can’t grow anny more. We wake him 
up in th’ mornin’ whin he wants to 
sleep. We make him wash his face 
whin he knows it don’t need washin’ 
thin as much as it will later, an’ we 
sind him back to comb his hair in a 
way he don’t approve iv at all. We 
fire him off to school just about th’ 
time iv day whin anny wan ought to 
be out iv dures. He trudges off to a 
brick buildin’ an’ a tired teacher tells 
him a lot iv things he hasn't anny 
inthrest in at all, like how many time; 
sivin goes into a hundred an’ nine, an’ 
who was King iv England in thirteen 
twinty-two, an’ where is Kababazoo 
on the map. He has to set there most 
iv th’ pleasant part iv th’ day with 


sixty other kids, an’ ivry time he 
thries to do annything that seems 
right to him, like jabbin’ a frind with 
a pin or carvin’ his name on th’ desk, 
th’ sthrange lady or gintleman that 
acts as his keeper swoops down on 
him an’ makes him feel like a crim- 
inal. To’rds evenin’, if he’s been good 
an’ repressed all his nacharal instincts, 
he’s allowed to go home an’ chop 
some wood. Afther supper he’s al- 
lowed to study some more, an’ whin 
he’s finished, just as th’ night begins 
to look good, he’s fired off to bed an’ 
th’ light is taken away fr’m him and 
he sees ghosts an’ hobgoberlins in th’ 
dark, an’ th’ next he knows he’s 
hauled out iv bed an’ made to wash 
his face again. 

“An’ so it goes. If he don’t do 
anny iv these things or if he doesn’t 
do thim th’ way ye think is th’ right 
way, some wan hits him or wants to. 
Talk about happy child’ood. How 
wud ye like to ’ave twinty or thirty 
pepole issuin’ foolish ordhers to ye, 
makin’ ye do things ye didn’t want to 
do, an’ niver undherstandin’ at all 
why it was so? ’Tis like livin’ on this 
earth an’ bein’ ruled be th’ inhabi- 
tants iv Mars. He has his wurruld, 
ye can bet on that, an’ ’tis a mighty 
important wurruld. Who knows why 
a kid wud rather ate potatoes cooked 
nice an’ black on a fire of sthraw an’ 
old boots thin th’ delicious oatmeal so 
carefully an’ so often prepared f’r him 
be his kind parents? Who knows 
why he thinks a dark hole undher a 
sidewalk is a robber’s cave? Who 
knows why he likes to collect in wan 
pocket a ball iv twine, glass marbles, 
chewin’ gum, a dead sparrow an’ halt 
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Who knows what his 
They’re not mine, an’ 

they’re not ye’ers, but he goes as 

reg lar fr’m top time to marble time 


a lemon? 


seasons are? 


an’ fr’m marble time to kite time as 
we go 


autumn to winter. 


fr’m summer to autumn an’ 
To-day he’s thry- 
ing to annihiliate another boy’s stick 
top with his; to-morrow he’s thrying 
to sail a kite out iv a tillygraft wire. 
Who knows why he does it? 

“Faith we about 
him an’ he knows nawthin’ about us. 


know nawthin’ 
I can raymimber whin I was a little 
boy, but I can’t raymimber how I was 
a little boy. I call back as though 
twas yisterdah th’ things I did, but 
why I did thim I don’t know. Faith 
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if I cud look for’ard to th’ things l’ve 
done since, I cud no more easily ex- 
plain why I was goin’ to do thim. 
Maybe we’re both wrong in the way 
we looked at each other—us an’ th’ 
childher. We think we’ve grown up 
an’ they don’t guess that we’re child- 
her. If they knew us betther they'd 
not be so surprised at our actions an’ 
wudden’t foorce us to hit thim. Whin 
ye issued some foolish ordher to ve’er 
little boy he’d say: ‘Pah-pah is frac- 
Don’t ye think he ought 


” 


tious to-day. 
to have some castor ile?’ 
“It’s a wise child that knows his 
own father,” said Mr. Hennessy. 
“Tt’s a happy child that doesn’t,” 
said Mr. Dooley. 


Bedtime Terrors 


5. F. 


Someone passing a house at dusk 
heard a child’s voice crying out in a 
frightened way, “Mother, it’s dark 
dark, I’m 


One little mortal put- 


—mother, it’s so and 
frightened.” 
ting into words what many suffer 
in silence. 

Much more wisdom and kindness 
might be shown in our dealings 
with frightened children. The ca- 
pacity for joy is almost boundless 
in childhood, 


capacity for grief and terror. 


the 
The 
“Now” is everything to a child; 


but so, too, is 


things are not in the “right per- 

spective” as they are later in life. 
But in this matter of bedtime ter- 

rors we should try and enter into 


the child’s while being 
careful not to encourage or suggest 
reasons for fear. An attitude of 
sympathy often brings a 


from the little one 


feelings, 


remark 


which enables 
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the “grown up” to know what is 
passing in the child’s mind. The 
and _ self-control of most 
children is remarkable 
times very pitiful. They keep much 
from us because they know instinct- 


reserve 
and some- 


ively that they will not be under- 
\What a reflection upon us 
And it is 
so important for their peace of mind 
that we should understand. 

“How silly to be frightened of 
by no means lays the 
spectre for the little sufferer lying 
tense with terror. 


stood. 


who have been children. 


shadows” 


It is worse than 
callous to treat a real fear so super- 
ciliously; for by suppression the 
fear does not abate—it grows. 
Many of the causes of fear in a 
little child may be removed by the ex- 
ercise of a little care. What are these 
bedtime terrors chiefly? First, the 
dark—the “big dark,” of course ; shad- 
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ows, wild beasts or “something” com- 
ing, clothes hung on pegs or on the 
bedposts, uncanny noises, quite with- 
out explanation, etc. 

There are many children, no doubt, 
who do not mind “when mother takes 
away the light,” but, on the other 
hand, there are more who do, and if 
we know (and children can be watched 
carefully without making them self- 
conscious) that it is a terror to be 
left in the dark, it is nothing short of 
cruelty to insist upon such martyrdom. 
A light gives confidence 





a light large 
enough to see everything in the room 
and to prevent the corners holding 


mysterious shadows. It is not so 
restful for the eyes, certainly, but it 
saves a severe strain on the nerves. 
Let the child be encouraged to lie on 
his side—away from the light, looking, 
if possible, onto a favorite picture— 
and it is surprising how soon he will 
drop into a peaceful sleep. 

The dark, the clothes and even the 
shadows—to a great extent—may be 
done away with to great advantage. 
There is no moral discipline to be 
coveted for the child through endur- 
ance of unnecessary terror; indeed, 
much the reverse, a strain on the mind, 
greatly to be deprecated. 


‘*He Fashioneth Their Hearts Alike’”’ 


LAURA SPENCER PORTOR 


[ went to countries different, distant far ; 
Some boasted peace, and some made boast 


of war; 


And that which some called good, still 


others thought 


Was evil; that which some scorned, held at 


naught, 


Others sought avidly and cherished. 
Here fell the snow white, there the sun 


burned red; 


Here blew the west wind, bringing rain and 


there 


The west wind welcomed was for omen 


fair; 


Here men to Buddha bent the knee, 
And here to Christ upon the tree. 

A hundred people’s land I trod 

And found a hundred names for God. 


Then in despair I sat me down. 

“O little world of far renown, 

O wandering, differing world so full 

Of things irreconcilable! 

Yet all these nations brothers are— 
Distant or near; in peace or war; 
Brothers, yet all with differing creeds— 
With different glories, thoughts and deeds; 
Calling even God by different name 

Is there then naught abides the same 
With all alike? And does God find 

No chains with which even He may bind 
These different nations of mankind?” 


Then the World answered: “Art thou 
blind ?” 


Then I, ashamed, rememb’ring, looked with 
awe 

3eneath the differences, and looking saw: 

Lo, everywhere the patient toil of men; 

And everywhere love taken, and given 
again. 

And everywhere (this, more than all, 
seemed good) : 

Children that smiled, and patient mother- 
hood. 

—IWoman’s Home Companion, New York. 











Book Reviews 


Social Development and Education 
M. V. O'SHEA, Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Professor O’Shea divides his book 
into two parts—the first deals with 
the “Genesis and Developmental 
Course of Typical Social Attitudes,” 
and the second considers certain 
phases of “Social Education,” with 
the end especially in view of making 
the individual socially efficient. The 
second part thus applies some of the 
principles which have been worked 
out in Part I. 

The first chapter is entitled “Socia- 
bility,” and the development of this 
characteristic is traced from the 
dawnings of consciousness in the in- 
fant to the complex reactions of the 
adolescent and adult to their environ- 
ment. For the first two months a 
baby shows no appreciation of values 
as presented in his environment. 
From the third month he seems to 
differentiate persons from things in 
a vague and general way, and the 
next step is the evident desire for the 
companionship of persons—usually 
the mother is the favorite. Up to this 
point the feeling is apparently in- 
stinctive and unmixed with other 
motives, but after the second year 
“sociability becomes bound up with 
other feelings arising out of the 
child’s efforts to adjust himself to his 
environment, social and otherwise.” 

As the child grows into boyhood or 
girlhood he manifests sociability most 
actively for people who can “do 
things,” who are leaders in one way 
or another. Mere stotic goodness is 
not rated high among children at any 
age. This explains the almost uni- 


versal interest that children take in 
a carpenter, blacksmith, gardener, 
etc., as well as in companions of their 
own age who are fertile in resources 
for games. They are not interested 
in one who is merely a good scholar. 

Until the age of adolescence is 
reached a normal child pays little or 
no attention to the social distinctions 
imposed and observed by the adults 
of the community. Girls are quicker 
to respond to suggestions of the sort 
than boys, and earlier show tenden- 
cies to form groups on the basis of 
wealth as manifested in dress, orna- 
ments, etc. 

The charitable tendency in socia- 
bility—that is, sociability which has 
no selfish motive behind it—cannot be 
counted upon until children are well 
on in the adolescent period. During 
the preadolescent epoch the young 
are but little affected by the repre- 
sentations of an uninteresting play- 
mate as being “lonesome.” They do 
not respond pleasantly when they are 
asked to invite him to play or dine 
with them; they suggest someone in 
his place. It may be remarked in 
passing that many adults never seem 
to get beyond this stage. 

Seven chapters follow, headed, re- 
spectively, Communication, Duty, Jus- 
tice, Respect, Docility, Resentment, 
Aggression. In each of these the 
author traces the psychological devel- 
opment of the individual from infancy 
to adulthood, and describes the typical 
reactions and adjustments of the nor- 
mal child to his environment. Many 
concrete illustrations are given, and 
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the relations of children with each 
other and with their parents, teachers 
and others in authority are discussed. 

In the last chapter of Part I the 
author distinguishes between “social 
types.” In preceding chapters the 
typical individual is considered and the 
tendencies that are more or less uni- 
versal are described. But there are 
various types of children and youth, 
as there are among mature persons. 
For convenience they are here divided 
into the adaptable type, usually re- 
garded by his elders as “gentle” or 
“agreeable,” and the unadaptable, con- 
sidered “headstrong” or “disrespect- 
ful” or “impertinent.” The “naive,” 
“facile” or “open” type is contrasted 
with the “deceitful” type; the “com- 
municative” with the “reticent; the 
“self-conscious” with the ‘dramatic ;” 
the “badgering” with the “meek.” 

3ut all types in childhood and 
youth are plastic, and it is commonly 
seen that a child with very pronounced 
social tendencies at five may at twenty- 
five exhibit just as pronounced tenden- 
cies of an opposite character. 


Part II Social Education 


Social education is first taken up 
from a “National Standpoint,” and 
Americans are urged to profit by the 
mistakes of older civilizations, espe- 
cially as we are now approaching the 
crucial period in our own history 
where wealth and leisure are increas- 
ing, and “the problem is mainly how 
to teach the citizens to employ leisure 
and wealth so as to insure develop- 
ment instead of decay.” 

How can we develop individual in- 
itiative and at the same time teach 
perfect obedience to established law? 


“The ideal in social training is 
partly realized in the kindergarten. 
The aim here is to have children learn, 
through give-and-take relations with 
associates, what sort of conduct will 
best promote the happiness of all. 

“Rules and precepts of social con- 
duct without actual social practice are 
of little educative value. 

“The school as it has been planned 
so largely in the cities of the Old and 
New World alike represents an adult’s 
view of what would be suitable for 
him if he had as an adult to learn to 
live. He thinks he would wish to sit 
indoors and absorb the contents of 
books containing the wisdom of the 
ages. So he builds his schools in busy 
thoroughfares and makes no provision 
for free play.” 

The question of play is considered 
both as a means of development and 
a means of discipline. “Children who 
play much in wholesome ways learn, 
so they will never forget it, that every 
game has its rules and regulations 
which all must observe.” The need 
for playgrounds in our cities is empha- 
sized both as a means of keeping chil- 
dren off the street, where they are in 
danger and interfere with traffic, and 
also are subjected to bad moral in- 
fluences, and as a matter of simple 
justice to the child, whose play-in- 
stinct is overwhelmingly strong. It is 
not strange that boys in whom this 
perfectly legitimate instinct is con- 
stantly repressed should sooner or 
later organize themselves into gangs 
of young toughs and rowdies who 
greatly increase the burdens and per- 
plexities of policemen and magistrates. 

With regard to corporal punish- 
ment, the author quotes from many 
experienced educators, and the general 
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consensus of opinion is that it should 
be used only as a last resort and in very 
exceptional cases. As far as possible 
punishment should be the natural con- 
sequence of one’s misdeed. 

In the chapter on “Suggestion” the 
immense importance of personality in 
training children is clearly brought 
out. “Give us for our children well- 
mannered, generous, honest compan- 
ions and thoroughly socialized parents 
and teachers, say present-day students 
of human development, and we will 
not pay great heed to what they are 
taught in a formal way in text-books, 
or whether they are so taught at all.” 

In a child’s natural desire to imitate 
we have ready to hand an important 
“Tt is 
encouraging to note the introduction 
into the schools of dramatization of 
myths and fables and even literature 
and history. This 
greatly extended.” 


instrument to use in education. 


work should be 

3ut there are dangers which must 
be guarded against, for “expressions 
of abnormal as well as normal traits 
are freely imitated by the young. 
This means that for social well-being 
all individuals who are ethically and 
morally subnormal should be quaran- 
tined. Special ungraded schools or 
rooms should be established in every 
community ; these will form a blessing 
alike to exceptional children and to 
those who are normal.” 

In connection with this whole sub- 
ject the question arises whether our 
schools are not too exclusively in the 
hands of women. Boys grow up to 
manhood often rarely coming in con- 
tact in any vital way with men whom 
they can admire and emulate. We 
should have a very much larger pro- 
portion of vigorous men in the schools 


than we now have in every section of 
the country. 

At the end of the book there is a 
bibliography which is suggestive and 
interesting. There follow more than 
one hundred pages of “Exercises and 
Problems” based on the different chap- 
ters. These contain anecdotes of 
child life furnished by parents, teach- 
ers and other observers; typical, con- 
crete incidents which give opportuni- 
ties for discussion from various points 
of view, and direct questions whose 
answers are not obvious. They are 
stimulating to one’s memories of one’s 
own childhood, and should arouse 
more intelligent interest in contem- 
porary child and adolescent life. 


The Point of View of Modern 
Education. Harriet A. Marsh. Price, 
60 cents. The of Miss 
Marsh’s book has given me unquali- 
fied pleasure—it is fine both in matter 
and manner. The thought is scien- 
tific, up-to-date, thoroughly pedagog- 
ical, and conveyed to us in that sim- 
plicity of style which denotes the 
finest literary art. Pick up the book 
at any page, your interest is at once 
awakened, for at every turn are 
thoughts so clearly, pithily expressed 
that they are epigrammatic in their 
quality. It is a good book for teach- 
ers, for parents, for everybody. 


reading 


Brain and Personality. By Thomp- 
SON. 


The World I Live In, Helen 
Keller. 
Causes and Consequences, Chap- 


man, 
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State 


ALABAMA 


To our minds the best way to organize 
a new State is to secure, first, the attend- 
ance of two or more capable women upon 
the annual conference of the Congress, that 
they may gain enthusiasm through hear- 
ing of the work of other States, and the 
possibilities for uplift of our own and 
others through Congress agencies. No 
amount of reading or hearsay will accom- 
plish the same results as an actual, personal 
attendance. Second, some one or more of 
the national officers should be sent into the 
State to organize or strengthen, as the case 
may demand. Impressing upon the State 
Organizers or Presidents the wisdom ot 
keeping before the Circle the work of the 
National Congress will increase the feeling 
of unity between local, State and national 
organization. In Alab: ima the attendance 
of six delegates upon the New Orleans 
Conference and the reports therefrom by 
them of the wonderful scope of the 
national work has aroused interest among 
the indifferent, and dignified it to those 
already claiming membership. We need 
more campaigning, more distributing of 
literature to educate our people to what 
the Congress stands for; then an imported 
organizer. 


CALIFORNIA 


Mrs. Sarah James, formerly of Wash- 
ington, D. C., and one of the earliest mem- 
bers of the National Congress of Mothers, 
is now living in California. For two years 
she has devoted three or four days a week 
to speaking of the work done by the Con- 
gress in and about San Francisco. The 
result of her efforts has been shown by the 
numerous Mothers’ and Parents’ Circles 
that have been organized in the schools. 
She writes: 

“As I look upon the best which may de- 
velop I see a wider interest in the needs of 
the children in the schools and a better 
education of those parents who place upon 
others’ shoulders that care which their own 
should carry.” 

A strong earnest group of women are 
leading the mother-work there, and chosen 
delegates from the Mothers’ Circles meet 
regularly for conference, acting as an ad- 
visory board. 


INDIANA 
Mrs. Felix McWhirter, State Organizer, 
writes : 
“Tt has been my pleasure to see a gen- 
eral federation of the Mothers’ Circles in 


my home city schools, and to know that 
the official name of that federation is the 


News 


Parent-Teacher Association. Affiliated cir- 
cles are using the same name. Recently I 
have organized two circles; have addressed 
seven since September 20. It is my inten- 
tion to plan for a State meeting in Indian- 
apolis in February.” 


IOWA 


The Iowa State Congress met in Novem- 
ber at Des Moines and was a great suc- 
cess. The Congress has been made a sec- 
tion of the State Teachers’ Association. 
Mrs. Watts, State President, presented the 
work of the Congress most acceptably. 

Mrs. Hillis reported the organization of a 
committee for work in rural districts and 
visits to ten counties by invitation of Farm- 
ers’ Institute. 

The Superintendent of Schools strongly 
endorsed the work of the Mothers’ Con- 
gress in the schools, which was established 
ten years ago in Des Moines, and which ts 
old enough to have proven its value. The 
true spirit of helpfulness which is our 
raison d’étre is being recognized, and ex- 
perience has proved that behind the Moth- 
ers’ Club is a molded public sentiment 
which brings results of certain benefit to 
the schools and teachers and children. 
There are twenty Parents’ Associations in 
Des Moines schools. 


MorHersS’ CONGRESS AND PARENT-TEACHER 
SECTION IN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 

November 6 saw our recognition by the 
State Teachers’ Association. Dr. Bolton 
presented the request that the Iowa Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers’ 
Associations be made a Section Graded and 
Elementary Department. Dr. McLean rose 
and said this touched him closely, as he 
belonged to the National and State Con- 
gress; that the founder of the lowa work 
was present in the rear, etc.; so a dozen 
voices called Mrs. Hillis, and in a two- 
minutes’ talk she told them our apprecia- 
tion of past codperation; that we, too, felt 
the name proposed to be long, but nothing 
else would at this time satisfy the emer- 
gency; that as they knew a certain kind of 
Mothers’ Club of a meddlesome sort had 
been tried from time to time for many years 
back; that if the words Parent-Teacher 
were used without being linked to the Con- 
gress the work done by such volunteer 
organizations would not represent the high 
ideals nor spirit of helpfulness for which 
the organization we promoted stood; that 
neither they nor we would wish to stand 
sponsor for them; that all Parent-Teacher 
Clubs organized by the Iowa Congress 
would be directed and guided by our State 
just as we in turn were directed by our 
National Congress, which “maintained a 
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Magazine and a_ national headquarters, 
where has been accumulated valuable litera- 
ture regarding the welfare of children of 
the world. She objected to the elimination 
of the Parent-Teacher Association part of 
the name, in that to begin with to simply 
say Congress of Mothers would not carry 
the thought of our definite work for the 
schools to new teachers. As she took her 
seat half those present cried “Question,” 


and a unanimous vote was cast for the 
Congress, amid such remarks, “Let the 
mothers have their way,’ and President 


McLean laughingly said: “This is not the 
first time families have quarreled over the 
baby’s name.” 


KANSAS 


WHat A Kansas Moruers’ Cius Has 
DonE 

The Longfellow School, of Kansas City, 
has a Mothers’ Circle, of which Mrs. E. W. 
Poindexter is the very active President. 
Alternate meetings are held in the school 
and in homes. During the three years of 
its existence the circle has brought about 
a revolution in the sanitary arrangements 
of the school, has bought a piano and a 
flag, and has furnished a rest room for the 
school, besides putting second-hand cloth- 
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ing into good condition for the needy chil- 
dren, and visiting sick ones. One member, 
having moved to another ward, is estab- 
lishing a circle in the new school, 


OKLAHOMA 


There are four Mothers’ Clubs in Okla- 
homa, so that this city is organizing its 
mothers to study and promote the welfare 
of the child. Our State is new and there 
is so much to do. We expect to have a 
good representation from Oklahoma in 
Denver next June. Mothers in many parts 
of the State are interested and are ready 
for organization. 


UTAH 

The State Organizer of the National 
Congress of Mothers in Utah, Mrs. Clar- 
ence E. Allen, with a large committee of 
women, is planning the organization of a 
State branch of the Congress. 

The recent election was a complete vindi- 
cation of the plea which we made for help 
when Roberts was elected to Congress and 
Smoot forced upon the Senate. Several 
cases of polygamy which have recently 
become prominent have helped to make the 
Gentiles feel the necessity of holding to- 
gether. 


One Ideal of a Home 


ELLEN KEY 


“Homes which would send out men and 
women with the strongest morality, with 
the freshest stimulus to work, are those 
where children and parents are companions 
in labor, where they stand on the same 
level, where, like a good elder sister or an 
elder brother, parents regard the younger 
members of the household as their equals; 
where parents by being children with the 
children, being youthful with young people, 
help those who are growing up, without the 
exercise of force, to develop into human 
beings, always treating them as human 
beings. In a home like this nothing is es- 
pecially arranged for children; they are re- 
garded not as belonging to one kind of 
being, while parents represent another, but 
parents gain the respect of their children 
by being true and natural; they live and 
conduct themselves in such a way that the 
children gain an insight into their work, 
their efforts, and, as far as possible, into 
their joys and pains, their mistakes and 
failures. Such parents, without artificial 
condescension or previous consideration, 
gain the sympathy of children and uncon- 
sciously educate them in a free exchange 
of thought and opinions. Here children do 


not receive everything as a gift; according 


to the measure of their power they must 
share in the work of the home; they learn 
to take account of their parents, of servants 
and one another. They have duties and 
rights that are just as firmly fixed as those 
of their parents, and they are respected 
themselves just as they are taught to re- 
spect others. They come into daily con- 
tact with realities, they can do useful tasks, 
not simply pretend that they are doing 
them; they can arrange their own amuse- 
ments, their own small money accounts, 
their own punishments even, by their parents 
never hindering them from suffering the 
natural consequences of their own acts.” 
-. * 


“In such a home a command is never 
given unless accompanied at the same time 
with a reason for it, just as soon as a 
reason can be understood. So the feeling 
of responsibility is impressed upon the chil- 
dren from the tenderest age. The children 
are as seldom as possible told not to do 
things, but such commands when given are 
absolute, because they always rest on good 
reasons, not on a whim. Mother and father 
are watchful, but they: do not act as spies 
on their children.” 











Work Bone by National Congress of Mothers 


Organizations of Mothers and Fathers in connection with hundreds of schools 
to study the needs of the children and how to meet them. 


The co-operation of Home and School effected by the organization of Parents’ 
Associations in schools. 


The opening of the School Houses as Social Centers for the people, with 
interesting, instructive and wholesome entertainment for all. 


Organization of City Branches National Congress of Mothers. 
Organization of State Branches of the National Congress of Mothers. 


Extension of the organization of mothers and parents, and work for welfare of 
childhood in foreign countries. 


The calling together of The First International Congress in America on the 
Welfare of the Child in March, 1908. 


Securing Co-operation of Department of State in extending invitations to 
every nation. 

The arrangement of conferences with President Roosevelt and Commissioner 
of Education Hon. Elmer Ellsworth Brown on the practical co-operation of the 
Department of Education with the National Congress of Mothers in providing for the 
education of parents in the physical and moral as well as mental training of children, 
and the systematic greeting of immigrants, on their arrival, with literature in their own 
language giving American ideals and customs, and a welcome. 

The education of parents as to the physical and economic injury of some forms 
of child-labor. 

The removal of children from prisons and criminal courts through active work 
in securing Juvenile Court and probation systems in many States, and in other countries. 


The systematic care of dependent, neglected, erring children through giving 
mothers much needed advice and guidance, and through organization of Juvenile Court 
and Probation Associations in co-operation with every court where children are heard. 

The prevention of juvenile crime through opening of playgrounds and school 
yards, extension of the introduction of manual training and domestic science in educa- 
tion, study of physical conditions of children, study of community conditions affecting 
children, co-operation with schools and courts in care of children. 


The publication of this magazine by the National Congress of Mothers for 
the Welfare of the Child. This is an essential factor in the development of the great 
work the Congress has in hand. 


The publication of Book Lists for Mothers and Book Lists for Children, pre- 
pared by the Literature Committee, which are in constant demand, and perform an 
important service. 


The publication of Study Outlines for mothers and parents prepared by the 
Education Committee. 


Publication of other leaflets on Child Training. 


Furthering the establishment in every State of a school to teach deaf infants 
to speak, that they may not be further handicapped by losing the opportunity~to 
acquire speech at the natural age. Pennsylvania is the only State now supporting such 
a school. The method is endorsed by President Schaeffer of the N. E. A., Dr. Brum- 
baugh> and has long had the endorsement of the Congress. Other States are eagerly 
waiting the privilege offered deaf infants in Pennsylvania. A school is to be opened in 
Washington in September, and already there are many applications from all sections 
for entrance there. 
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AIMS AND PURPOSES OF NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS 


To raise the standards of home life. To develop wiser, better-trained parenthood. 

To give young people, ignorant of the proper care and training of children, opportuni- 
ties to learn this, that they may better perform the duties of parenthood. 

To bring into closer relations the home and the school, that parent and teacher may 
codperate intelligently in the education of the child. 

To surround the childhood of the whole world with that loving, wise care in the im- 
pressionable years of life, that will develop good citizens, instead of lawbreakers and 
criminals. 

To use systematic, earnest effort to this end, through the formation of Mothers’ Clubs 
in every Public School and elsewhere; the establishment of Kindergartens, and laws which 
will adequately care for neglected and dependent children, in the firm belief that united 
concerted work for little children will pay better than any other philanthropic work that 
can be done. 

To carry the mother-love and mother-thought into all that concerns or touches child- 
hood in Home, School, Church, State or Legislation. 

To interest men and women to codéperate in the work for purer, truer homes, in the 
belief that to accomplish the best results, men and women must work together. 

To secure such legislation as will ensure that children of tender years may not be 
tried in ordinary courts, but that each town shall establish juvenile courts and special 
officers, whose business it shall be to look out for that care which will rescue, instead of 
confirm, the child in evil ways. 

To work for such probationary care in individual homes rather than institutions. 

To rouse the whole community to a sense of its duty and responsibility to the blame- 
less, dependent and neglected children, because there is no philanthropy which will so 
speedily reduce our taxes, reduce our prison expenses, reduce the expense of institutions 
for correction and reform. 

The work of the Congress is civic work in its broadest and highest sense, and every 
man or woman who is interested in the aims of the Congress is cordially invited to 
become a member and aid in the organized effort for a higher, nobler national life, which 
can only be attained through the individual homes. 
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